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Stoehr's "Algebra der Qrammatik" 

IN TWO PARTS— PART H 

How different is the grouping of things which 
Stohrish proposes. Every name shall be the name 
of a dass, shall stand for all the existences which 
resemble each other in a certain aspect. For in- 
stance, ([227) shall, at my command, stand for all 
the entities, having green eyes and blue whiskers, that 
exist in reality or in imagination or in any other 
way, anywhere in the universe or out of it, at any time 
in the past, present or future, or other mode of tem- 
poral occurrence. Let it be noted that for names of 
things I shall use numerals enclosed in parentheses, 
and certain combinations of these. I trust that this 
deviation from the notation of the author of this lan- 
guage will not obscure any essential feature. 

There shall be no such word as eras, standing for 
a certain part of the time series in which some event, 
being denoted by another word, may take place; but 
rather a word, in this instance (17) let us say, that 
shall stand for each and all of the things that shall 
exist or be thought in any way to exist to-morrow, 
"the to-morrow things", crastina. There shall be no 
such word as militem, denoting a soldier standing in 
some relation ; but a sign for objects of actions, (8) 
say, and a name or sign for soldiers; (12) will do. 
Then the juxtaposition of these signs in either order, 
(8) (12) or (13) (8), shall denote whatever indi- 
viduals are common to the class of soldiers and the 
class of action-objects; shall name, that is, the class 
of soldiers that are action-objects; or, what is the 
same thing, shall name the class of action-objects 
that are soldiers. We have now a new class name, 
a compound class-name, made up Of two separate 
class names. For these a single symbol may be in- 
troduced; we may let (11) denote the class that is 
denoted by (12) (8) or (8) (12). In any expression 
in which one of these names occurs, either of the oth- 
ers may be substituted. We may now form a new 
class by taking among the "to-morrow things" all of 
them that are soldiers, or by taking, among the sol- 
diers, all that shall in any sense exist to-morrow. 
We arrive by either process at the same class, the 
class of which each individual is a soldier and a "to- 
morrower", the class whose name is either (17) (12) 
or (12) (17). It should not be difficult now to see 
what is meant by (8) (17) (12). The three compo- 
nents may be written in any serial order; (17) (8) 
(12) denotes the same class as (12) (17) (8). This 
dass cah'also be expressed in accordance with what 
was said above by (11) (17). Each member of this 
dass is an object of some action, is a soldier, is a 
"to^morrower". 



There is no difference between a name (less gen- 
erally a compound name) and a sentence. (3) may 
stand for all real things. What will be designated 
then by (17) (8) (3) (12) ? Can you attach any 
meaning to (to-morrow things) (soldiers) (real 
things) (action-objects) ? Cras alHcientur milites 
aliquo modo may not be very intelligible as an ex- 
pression of what has never till this instant required 
to be expressed : that soldiers will stand to-morrow to 
various actions in the relation of objects. 

In these compound expressions, whether you call 
them sentences or names, the relation that any term 
bears to another term is like the relation which any 
terra bears to any term; each term can stand any- 
where in the serial order. The interrelations of the 
classes themsdves are alike; each class overlaps any 
other dass. Is not this the triumph of simplicity? 
Is there anything which cannot be expressed in this 
way? The number of numerals is infinite; and 
whenever a dass is not already provided with a 
name, we have but to make one by enclosing some 
new numeral in parentheses. But when communica- 
tion, as distinguished from mere expression, is de- 
sired, how can we insure agreement in the meaning 
of our symbols, precise remembrance, correct use? 
Such problems must be left for solution to those who 
shall wish to write Stohrish. There are, however, 
some peculiarities of classes which have to be con- 
sidered and will force us to adopt yet another de- 
vice of expression. 

There are classes which overlap at times but not 
always. If (50) means Bostonians, if (52) names 
Methodists, if (S4) denotes carpenters, if (60) signi- 
fies Samoans, then the class (50) (52) (54) exists, I 
suppose, but the class (60) (52) (54) presumably 
does not exist; and yet the two expressions disclose 
no such difference. If (70) stands for that which is 
not Samoan, the class (60) (70) certainly does not 
exist Still there is nothing in the name to indicate 
this. There are many classes which from their na- 
ture never overlap each other. There is no javelin 
which is a methodist, and no methodist that is a jave- 
lin; the dass (52) (56), (56) meaning javelins, does 
not exist Not only are there many dasses between 
which no relation of overlapping ever exists, but 
there are numerous relations between classes besides 
that of overlapping. Evidently something more is 
needed in a language than names which, while denot- 
ing classes merely, express by their combination no 
other rdation than that of overlapping. 

I want to say in Stohrish : Agricolae milites inter- 
Acient. A clumsy imitation of this in English words 
with un-English constructions would be: Farmers- 
they soldiers-them kill-will-they, or The farmers-as- 
doers to-thcrsoldiers-as-objects the-future-killers- 
they. What must be added to the Stohrish that we 
already have that it may deal with these— what shall 
I say? — non-overlappings ? 
When two classes are considered with reference to 
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their having members in common or not, they have 
sufficient likeness to each other to be both included 
in some one only of four or five very extensive 
classes that men distinguish. Now any clas^ has a 
relation to any other class. Its name may contain an 
expression for this relation; and classes can thus be 
made which consist wholly of persons or of things or 
of relations or of actions, and accordingly admit of 
comparison among themselves without shock to ac- 
quired habits. 

Let (s, .r) be the name of the class of. actions in 
which the x's are the doers or agents. In this ex- 
pression s may remain unchanged, and x may be re- 
placed by the name of any class that can be the 
agents, the doers, of an action, (s, 12) will mean the 
class of actions of which soldiers are the performers 
or perpetrators or subjects or sources. There is no 
one word for this class; which few have ever had 
any pressing need of conceiving clearly. If (13) 
n^eans farmers, (5, 13) means the acts in which 
farmers participate as the doers of the acts. Let 
(21, x) denote the actions into which the x's enter 
as objects of the actions. The meaning of (21, 12) is 
now plain, although no word in Latin or in English 
has this meaning. Let (6) stand for all killings 
(interfections). We can now say in any order of the 
class-symbols: (6) (s, 13) (21, 12). The class de- 
noted by this compound name, the class of killings 
by farmers of soldiers, is not yet equivalent to Mtli- 
tes agricolae interAcient. Among this class we need 
to take the future things, (10), that form part of it; 
or, what gives the same result, among the future 
things (more exactly, future deeds) select those that 
belong to this class. This gives (5, 13) (6) (10) 
(21, 12). But the future killings of soldiers by 
farmers may be an imagination or a reality. We 
may take out of this class the real actions, (3) ; or 
concentrate our attention among the real actions on 
this class. We have then (5, 13) (21, 12) (6) (10) 
(3), meaning (actions in which farmers are actors) 
(actions in which soldiers are acted on) (actions of 
killing) (future actions) (real actions) for the equiv- 
alent, in one of its meanings, to one of the meanings 
of Milites interficient agricolae. 

It is true that Milites in litore pugnant means "The 
soldiers are fighting on the shore", and not "The 
soldiers on the shore are fighting"; the latter would 
require qui in litore sunt or in litore stantes, or 
omnes in litore tnilites. Yet both in the Latin and in 
the English, with whatever differences in the sub- 
meanings, the "in" expresses the relation which sub- 
sists between the soldiers and the shore in the one 
case ; between the action of fighting and the shore in 
the other case. Not thus Stohrish. We must contem- 
plate a number of classes by the common coincidence 
or intersection of which the class is named which is 
named by Milites in litore pugnant. It is well worth 
the while, by the way, to verify the statement that 
Milites-in-lifore-pugnant is a class-name by passing 
in review before the mind several of the members of 
the class to which it is applicable, and of some of 
the classes to which it is not applicable. The Stohrish 
name for this class may be suggested or imitated in 
broken or patched English by (soldiers) (fighters) 
(on-shorers) (nowers) (reallers), or by (actions 
done by soldiers) (actions done now) (fightings) 
(actions done on a shore) (actions done in reality). 
A number of names may be enclosed in brackets, or 
otherwise distinguished, when ambiguity can be thus 
avoided. 



By means of the juxtaposition of class-names, 
original or derived, simple or compound, that is, of 
the forms: (m) or (m, n) or (a) (b) (c), every- 
thing can be expressed. There are no parts of 
speech, or one part of speech. The distinction of 
word and sentence disappears. Complex sentences 
and simple sentences of the Latin may emerge in 
Stohrish with no. trace of difference. Compound 
sentences are merely serial arrangements of simple 
sentences. 

The difference between the form and contents of a 
Latin _ sentence and the form and contents of a 
Stohrish sentence-name might be exhibited to the eye 
by diagrams or models, not always to the mind, how- 
ever; for some persons are more perplexed than 
helped by these abstractions which are as. unlike the 
familiar sentences and meanings as the dots on a 
map are unlike the towns they represent Still less 
are such persons likely to be assisted by a mere de- 
scription of diag^rams or models. Yet it is easier to 
describe two maps of a town than the town itself. 

Let each of a set of different shapes be so joined 
among themselves by differently colored strings that, 
while no one of the shapes is left unjoined, some of 
the shapes have several joinings, and again a string 
terminates at one end at least, not in a single shape, 
but in a case that surrounds a group of interrelated 
shapes. Such a model is a counterpart either of the 
part addressed to ear or eye in a Latin sentence, or of 
the part addressed to mind. The different shapes 
then symbolize either different thoughts and things 
or different words; the differently colored strings 
symbolize either different relations or different signs 
for relations. Any Latin sentence may be roughly 
formulated in this way; and to any such model a 
Latin sentence may be constructed. .Constructing 
sentences to fit a model, not to express a conviction, 
may appear to some Cobbett as good a use as can be 
made of a dead language. 

To every aught that is in the universe let a 
straight line correspond. Let all the lines that are 
parallel to a north-and-south direction be representa- 
tive of actions; all that are parallel to an east-and- 
west direction be representative . of things; all that 
are parallel to an up-and-down direction be repre- 
sentative of qualities. Let the differences among ac- 
tions, among things, among qualities, be represented 
by different marks on the respective lines. Let a line 
be moved from any one set to another, and be 
marked at the same time by some sign to indicate, 
for instance, that it is now an action, derived from 
a thing or a thing derived from an action. A group 
of lines taken from one of these sets of parallels is 
the counterpart of a bit of the world in which the 
Stohrian lives and moves and loseshis being, or of 
the sentence or name in which Stohrian answers unto 
Stohrian. 

But tKese are matters that cannot be readily com- 
municated through the medium of print, nor yet 
passively received by the hearers of a lecture ; they 
belong to the question and answer, the give and take 
of the class-room. It is there that things can be 
accomplished that cannot be accomplished elsewhere, 
by the far from simple device of not trying to ac- 
complish there things tha"t can be done better else- 
where. 
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